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try alone. Of course, no proof of the tremendous multiplication is offered, 
for there is none to be had. I doubt if there are as many tramps in propor- 
tion to our population as there were fifty years ago, and my doubt is founded 
on the notorious facts that the workingman's wages have more than 
doubled in that time and the cost of almost everything that the working- 
man has to buy has been reduced nearly one-half. In other words, an hour's 
labor will buy and actually does buy three times as much as it would buy 
fifty years ago. In regard to " tramps " only one thing is new — that is, the 
name. The very same genus was known to my mother, but she called them 
"codgers;" the very same genus was known to my grandmother, but she 
called them " shacks." What my great-grandmother called them I do not 
know, but I doubt nit that the professional rounders were as common then 
as now. There were no ■' tramps " then, because the name was not invented 
till our armies were disbanded. There were no "dudes" then, either, but 
there have been dandies, swells, fops, beaux and exquisites scattered plen- 
tifully down the centuries. Names change ; the thing persists. 

The actual state of the case cannot be proved, it seems to me, but can 
only be inferred. We know that the average health of the people of every 
civilized land is much higher than it was fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
We know that the average life of man has been prolonged two years since 
1850, and that that prolongation results from better food, better clothing, 
better drainage and ventilation and wiser sanitary conditions everywhere. 
Is it not a fair deduction that the causes which result in longer life also 
result in sounder minds and less defective organs? 

The same course of reasoning applied to the criminal classes results in 
analogous conclusions. Never in the history of man were offenders against 
the law treated with so much decision, combined with so much kindness, as 
at present, and it is affirmed by those who have made a study of punitive 
methods that never before has so large a proportion of offenders been brought 
to justice. The records of these would, of course, seem to show that crime 
is increasing, while they would really show only that crime and criminals 
are more thoroughly under the ban of law. Indeed, many actions are now 
illegal which were before legal ; many are considered criminal which were 
before venial or even regarded as entirely proper, and such offences added 
would tend towards the erroneous conclusion alluded to. When our methods 
of treating criminals, lunatics, idiots and all the defective classes shall have 
been uniform for a sufficient time to enable trustworthy comparison to be 
made, it will probably be found that the same causes oE improved food and 
shelter and better sanitation, which are resulting in increasing length of 
human life, are also resulting harmoniously in diminishing the proportion 
of those who prey upon their fellow men and those who on account of their 
infirmities are a burden upon society. 

W. A. Cboffut. 



THE ABUSE OP SECRECY. 
Untruthfulness is believed by many to be the most conspicuous and 
lamentable evil of our times. It is said to be so widespread and insidious 
that it is like unaerated blood pulsating in the social arteries, carrying 
poison into the structures that need nutritious elements. This melancholy 
view receives some support from facts. Nevertheless, whatever degree of 
stability we find in commercial and social relations is evidence of a corre- 
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sponding degree of general veracity. For untruthfulness is a decomposing 
force of such power that among wholly unreliable individuals the integra- 
tion necessary to a complex social life would be impossible. The unques- 
tioning acceptance by most people of the idea that lying is an evil must have 
had its origin in experience tending to establish an association between un- 
truthfulness and disintegration. 

But the recognition of veracity as auseful and essential part of the ma- 
chinery of civilization does not exclude the possibility that occasional and 
exceptional inveracity, concealment or evasion may be approved by the most 
rigid course of reasoning. When an apparent occasion for the exercise of 
wise inveracity has arisen it would seem to demand an examination of its 
claim to special treatment. Or, if large numbers of people be exhorted 
to conceal, whether by silence, evasion, or actual falsehood, facts known to 
them, they may reasonably ask for sound way-marks of philosophy to guide 
them in a path so uncertain. 

"Is the sewer cleansed by calling aloud that it rs foul?" asks a writer. 
It is seriously questioned by many whether society is benefited by exposures 
of its crimes and follies. Many considerations array themselves against the 
claims of frankness, considerations of policy and of sympathy ; those of 
policy embracing patriotic, religious, social, and business interests. Ex- 
cept in its distinctly emocional aspect, patriotism busies itself with 
desires for military, commercial, and social supremacy. In a time of almost 
universa. peace among nations, and of decaying taste for warfare, the mili- 
tary excuse for covering social cesspools cannot be offered. Commercial 
and social relations cannot be perceptibly affected by knowledge of facts 
which bear with almost equal weight upon al. great cities, and which are 
already well known to the controllers of trade and the leaders of society. If 
the tides of migration set less persistently towards any particular locality 
on account of the revelations, — a very improbable supposition, — that should 
be matter for joy to those whose fears of over-population sometimes reach 
legislative halls and culminate in acts of exclusion. 

The expediency of concealing facts which, if known, might influence in 
an undesirable manner the attitude of the public towards an organization, 
such as the church, must be at least balanced by danger of accidental ex- 
posure that would result in disasters immeasurably augmented by the at- 
tempted concealment, which might be construed into sanction. 

Societary motives for deceiving the general public are various and com- 
plex. Each class desires to maintain ascendancy over inferiors, equality 
with the different groups on its own plane and such favor as it may have 
with superiors, if any be acknowledged. The critique does not often enter 
into personal details, neither does it construct syllogisms which, too com- 
prehensive, touch all the members of a certain circle or class. It does not 

say: 

" Mr. A is a drunkard," nor " All men who belong to the exclusive circle 
in the town of B. are drunkards ; Mr. A belongs to the exclusive circle in the 
town of B., therefore Mr. A is a drunkard." 

It does not even state the major premise from which such a conclusion 
must inevitably be drawn. Nevertheless, the imputations are often sweep- 
ing enough to touch the pride of each unit in a great class as if he were in- 
dividually assailed. 

Certain business interests may be imperilled to an alarming degree by 
disclosures which appear to bear no relation to them. For instance : In a 
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town of 25,000 inhabitants the only first class opera-house in the place falls, 
in the estimation of the populace, to second class because of certain prac- 
tice* of the management suddenly disclosed to the public. This revelation 
affects the business not only of those directly connected with theatrical 
affairs, but also of florists and dressmakers whose productions were sup- 
plied to occupants of the boxes, parquette, and dress-circle. 

But a criticism of a large class as a whole, or of the population of a city 
or country in gross has, usually, an exceedingly indirect, very remote, and 
altogether inappreciable effect, if any at all, upon individual business in- 
terests. 

The motives most potent in securing evasions and partial or entire sup- 
pression of truth is solicitude foi 1 the welfare of those who might, it is ar- 
gued, be influenced to do hurtful things by knowledge that hurtful things 
are done. A child is to be sent through the habitat of wolves, his defence 
being unconsciousness of their presence or belief that they are sheep. To 
protect us from a contagion we are to be kept in ignorance that its victims 
walk among us and sit beside us. 

If it be conceded that some things should be concealed, we are 
plunged into deeper confusion by the question: " What things?" 
All persons who excuse atrocious punishments of criminals, or any punish- 
ments, on grounds of deterrent effect, must desire their favorite barbarity 
to be made as public as possible in order that the effect may be wide- 
spread. These persons cannot consistently advocate concealment of any 
criminal proceedings, whatever classes may be affected by them, while 
those who do not believe that others are deterred from the commission of 
crime by knowledge of the sufferings of the condemned will usually sup- 
port the view that criminal proceedings should be open in order that all 
may judge of the equal fairness with which justice is administered. 

Should crime, itself, be concealed ? Such a course, besides being mani- 
festly out of harmony with the mental states of a people whose pleasure in 
criminal-catching is only exceeded by its delight in pugilistic contests, and 
therefore impracticable, would involve a general knowledge of the essence 
of human conduct, of what constitutes crime, seldom compassed even by 
philosophers and not to be confidently looked for in persons of average 
ability and attainments. 

Shall brutalities, such as child-beating for technical offences against 
well-defended parents or of pigeon-shooting for no offences at all, be sub- 
jects for concealment? Unchanging conditions produce unchanging re- 
sults. "When victims of brutality are not able to offer resistance some 
exterior force must effect whatever changes take place, and if the brutal- 
ities remain unknown excepting to the perpetrators, the victims and the 
witnesses, whence shall arise that sentiment of disapprobation which from 
small beginnings finally grows strong enough to act as a powerful 
resistant? 

Shall follies pass unmentioned ? It is even harder to decide what is 
foolish than to decide what is criminal and what is brutal. The growth of 
every social group must be assisted by knowledge of the customs of other 
groups. It is not essential that isolated facts relating to few persons and 
having no particular significance be kaown, but other facts having a wider 
significance and the telling of which cannot painfully affect any individual, 
excepting for unsubstantial, sentimental reasons, may, it would seem, prop- 
erly become widely known. Such knowledge acts as a powerful agent in the 
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rectifying ol popular errors, sifting that which is essentially evil from that 
which is only conventionally evil, and setting forth the proper bases of actions 
in clearer lights and stronger colors. For instance, it is said in criticism of the 
women of a certain city that they venture out after nightfall without male 
escorts. Adjacent cities stand on tiptoe to look at these shameless crea- 
tures. The air is filled with dust and stones hurled at them by scandalized 
civilization. But the women persist. Their marketing, shopping, calling, 
and visiting places of amusement in the evening go placidly on. By-and- 
by a scientist investigates the facts and finds that these women are as safe 
on the streets as they are in the most sacred, exclusive, down-lined nests of 
homes ; that the city is quiet and well-lighted, and that assaults upon 
women who mind their own business are practically unknown. Next a 
philosopher arises who teaches the people that the Turkish women's custom 
of wearing veils in the presence of men is no more a superstition than the 
custom of women remaining indoors after twilight in localities where there 
is nothing to fear outside. He teaches that acts should be approved or con- 
demned for rational reasons, and not because they conform or do not con- 
form to standards that had their origin among different environments, and 
grew out of conditions which no longer exist. A few listen, popular preju- 
dices weaken, rationality grows, and gradually large numbers of women 
learn to adjust their movements to a real, not a fanciful, environment. Thus 
social revelations maybe conducive to benefits neither suspected nor in- 
tended by the revealers. They may lead to discoveries that tendencies popu- 
larly supposed to be towards disease are really towards health. 

Children, slaves, the sane among maniacs and the philosopher among 
savages must resort to concealments, falsehoods and evasions as means of 
protection against the brutalities of power ; but a people with nothing tan- 
gible to fear can have only petty and childish excuses for covering its cus- 
toms from the eyes of the world. 

Ignorance is perilous ; knowledge is helpful, necessary. Dangers to be 
avoided must be known. Every individual finds the knowledge tending to 
self-preservation more useful than any other. Questions of justice to be de- 
cided must be discussed. Folly to be denounced, wisdom to be commended, 
error to be recognized, tendencies to be studied, re-adjustments to be made, 
sociological inductions to be drawn, require that the related facts be laid 
bare unreservedly and collected and arranged with scrupulous care. 

Claha Dixon Davidson. 



ENGLISH POOB LAW BEEOBM. 

The demand for an inquiry into the working of the English Poor Law, 
which Mr. Gladstone's Government has met by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, has come from two different quarters — from politicians who 
are unconnected with Poor Law administration, and from those who may 
be regarded as experts in it. 

For half a century or more the Poor Law has had no place in national 
politics, and its local administration has been much freer from party politics 
than has the administration of municipal government. The Poor Law was 
placed on an entirely new basis after the investigation of the Boyal Com- 
mission of 1834, and has not been materially interfered with by Parliament 
since that time. 



